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A DISPUTED TITLE. 

Mr. Louis Eugene Lambert, the painter of the picture with 
this title, of which we publish an engraving, has been called 
the French Landseer, and not inaptly on many accounts, al- 
though it is easy to trace essential differences in their styles and 
manner of treatment. They agree, however, in their selection of 
subjects, and this selection is probably due, in the case of Mr. 
Lambert, to the same cause which operated so powerfully on the 
mind of Sir Edwin Landseer — an intense love for animals, and a 
thorough appreciation of their habits and modes of thought and 
action. Of Mr. Lambert it may be said, too, as was said of Sir 
Edwin, he " had a rare power of rendering textures ; his subtle 
and rapid execution seemed equal to depicting with perfect ease 
and perfect fidelity, fur, feathers, hair, horn — in short, perhaps, 
every texture except human flesh ; " though the latter clause 
may be objected to as not altogether applicable to Mr. Lambert ; 
but we do not care to discuss the question here, as it is as painters 
of animals only that they are to be compared, neither of them 
having based any claims to reputation on the painting of human 
figures or landscapes. There may be many of the admirers of 
Landseer who will deny that Mr. Lambert's genius is such as to 
entitle him to be ranked beside the great English painter ; but 
their judgment will be fairly offset by the number of those who 
will give him the first place, and both classes will consist of the 
respective countrymen of each. As Americans we care very little 
for the decision, preferring to content ourselves with admiring the 
good works of both ; and, were we in a comparative mood, we 
should prefer to draw a parallel between Mr. Lambert and some 
of our own workers in the same field. We are not just now in the 
humor for entering upon the task, nor is it necessary to give a 
catalogue of even possible candidates for a division of honors with 
Mr. Lambert ; but every one who has visited our art exhibitions, 
or who has kept pace with the recent progress of American art, 
will readily recall a goodly list of names and of works which are 
not unworthy the comparison. 

As we have said, Mr. Lambert has made a loving study of 
animals, and especially of cats and dogs, the universal household 
pets ; being a native of Paris, and a Parisian of the Parisians, it is 
not to be wondered at that this should have been the case, nor 
that most of his pictures should be of city-bred pets. Readers 
\ of The Aldine will recall his picture entitled " Temporary Pos- 
^ session," which also contained a mother cat and her kittens, to- 
gether with a canine companion ; but in that case the animals 
were house pets, and, as is apt to be the case, firm allies in play, 
and especially in mischief. In the present case the situation is 
entirely different. The scene here is the unoccupied stall of a 
stable, and the parties engaged are very far from being on friendly 
terms. The dog, evidently one of the regular stable attendants, 
has, on a tour of observation, discovered the retreat of the old 
cat and kittens, and seems prepared to protest against what he 
apparently regards as an invasion of his own peculiar territory, 
while the old cat is prepared for defense, and her kittens, with 
backs rising and thickening tails, show their instinctive readiness 
to aid their mother, although one may doubt their ability to effect 
much harm to the attacking force ; nor does his dogship seem to 
consider them very formidable foes. In fact, from the expression 
of his face, it would seem that he has hardly yet made up his 
mind whether to drive out the intruders or to graciously allow 
them to remain. He has more an air of mischief than of fierce- 
ness, and it is by no means improbable that he may yet strike up 
a friendship with Grimalkin and make her and her progeny free 
of the stable,- with as full liberty of hunting " mice and other 
small deer " as he now enjoys. 

It will be seen that the artist, while making the animals the 
central and active objects in his picture, has not slighted any of 
the accessories, but has given with fidelity the usual adjuncts of a 
stable, and has disposed them with a keen eye to effect, which is 
also shown in the grouping of the animals, so that there shall be 
the proper correspondence of harmony and contrast between the 
different tints of their coats. It is such work as this which has 
won for Mr. Lambert the enthusiastic admiration of others besides 
his countrymen, and the honors — so dear to the heart of artists 
of all nations — of three medals from the Salon (in 1865, 1866 and 
1870), and, what every Frenchman longs for — the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor, which was conferred on him the same year 



(1870) that he received his third medal. After that mark of 
recognition there is little for the artist to look forward to at 
home, and many would thereupon cease work ; but that is clearly 
not Mr. Lambert's idea. 



ART ECHOES FROM PARIS. — II. 

OUTSIDE, the doors and windows were closed to the beating 
rain ; inside, the fire was bright, the house was warm ; childish 
voices added music to inward happiness. Was that the bell ? 
Listen ! Another ring more violent than the first came distinctly 
through the rain and wind to our ears ; it was something unusual 
at that time of night. The lamp threw a ruddy circle upon the 
wet gravel, and created fantastic shapes among the bare wet 
shrubbery. The voice had a strange sound as it sent the inquiry, 
"Who is there?" into the blackness. "A despatch, sir!" was 
responded from the gate. So, taking the keys, we hastened to 
admit the bearer. An old woman, her head bare, her saturated 
garments clinging to her limbs, slipped off her sabots at the door, 
closed her worn umbrella and placed it in a corner, whence in less 
than no time several little rivers ran diverging over the red tiles 
of the floor. Then, fumbling a minute or two in her pocket — 
such pockets, down to her shoe-tops — " Void la depeche, mon- 
sieur /" she said, and, " il riy a rien a payer" with a twinkle of 
her one gray eye — she has two, but one or the other is always 
sore ; in consequence, she is never seen without the old colored 
handkerchief bound over the one whose turn has come, and now 
the moisture ran from it down her withered cheeks. She was re- 
warded, as is the custom, and the faithful attachee of the village 
telegraphic bureau went again out into the ruddy circle, and her 
bent form under the old umbrella crossing its disk, was lost in 
the rain and darkness. 

A despatch, and from Paris ! We opened it while thinking 
that some friend had thus announced his coming to our village to 
spend Christmas, or that it might be an invitation to spend the 
day at some holiday gathering in the city, we read : " Leland— 
dead — eighty — four — Boulevard — Rochechouart" signed, " Bridg- 
man" Did we read aright ? Leland dead ! Leland, esteemed 
by master, pupils, friends, by all. Dead ! Impossible ; there must 
be some mistake. Yet there was the cruel despatch, and signed 
by one too serious and true to perpetrate such a deception ; but 
still the feeling that something was wrong prevailed ; that which 
was not noticed before, was now — it was a terrible night ! . The 
naked trees moaned in their struggles with the wind, while the 
rain whipped wildly the windows and shook the shutters. Oh, 
that dreadful slip of paper ! It seemed to have silenced all voices 
but that of the tempest. 

It was a startling blow to the little community of American 
artists and his comrades of the old atelier ; more so, when the sad 
cause of his sudden death was known — killed himself accidentally. 
Another life filled with bright prospects, so uselessly ended, is 
recorded upon the fearful list of warnings to those who carelessly 
use fire-arms, and, like those lessons, will remain unheeded except 
by those who knew and loved him. A few careless words spoken 
by the model during a repose, directing his attention to a tiny 
revolver upon a table, he takes it, toys with it, playfully directs 
it toward the model, who puts it aside, saying, " Many accidents 
happen by playing with such instruments." " Oh, there is no 
danger," says Leland ; " I have withdrawn the charges. See ! " 
and he directs the tube to his own head, and presses the trigger. 
A report — a scream — not from poor Leland ; he was past that 
— and a thin cloud of smoke rose above a motionless form upon 
the floor. He had forgotten one chamber. Friends came, raised 
the unfortunate body, and placed it in the chair so lately occupied. 
He breathed at intervals, and at each pulsation the little thread 
of blood flowed faster from the fatal wound. It was a sorrowful 
group that the low-toned evening light, falling from' the great 
window, illuminated with its pale rays : friends, physician, the 
conderge of the house, and in the centre, his head bowed-upon the 
breast, tranquil as if in sleep, the unfortunate ; and, was it chance ? 
directly behind him, upon its easel, was his unfinished work, the 
canvas gleaming against the deepening shadows of the studio like 
a ghostly halo surrounding this unfinished — but ended — life. 
With the day the soul of the young artist passed away, and it 
was night. On the morrow officers came and attached to the 
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studio doors large red seals bearing the impress of the American 
Government, which seals forbade entrance to all until the will of 
the parents — those parents he so loved to talk of — should be 
known, and permit them to be broken. 

Few can imagine the sad position of a group of young students 
beholding one of their number struck suddenly down, as by light- 
ning, in a strange-land. Circumstances demand action ; but their 
presence forces upon each one the knowledge of his insufficiency, 
when one with the authority and experience of gray hairs comes 
forward, and with manly gentleness takes all upon his shoulders, 
standing among the young like a father. You may imagine the 
respect we have for Mr. Henry Woods, who with both advice and 
labor facilitated the sorrowful but necessary duties. The final 
services were held in the atelier of Leland's friend Loomis — the 
one next his own. In the centre of the room stood the coffin, 
draped in sable velvet, and upon it friends had placed flowers, re- 
membering that, though winter, the dead had died in the sum- 
mer-time of life. Around, in compact but quiet groups, stood the 
pupils of Bonnat's atelier, a group of young men who for the first 
time in their lives, perhaps, stood by the coffin of a comrade, and 
listened to the simple service of the Protestant church.. After 
the services, many remembrances of the dead were recalled by 
his associates in sincere words and with sorrow, for all loved him 
for his gentleness and manly qualities, and esteemed him for his 
artistic abilities and perseverance in pursuit of his art. The death 
of Henry Leland, so young — being but twenty-seven years of 
age — and the sad cause of his untimely ending, will remain long 
and deeply impressed upon the hearts of his friends. We may 
well say, " Sit tibi terra levis." 

The painters are quietly preparing their works for the Salon, 
or for the great Exhibition of this new year 1878. Not much, if 
anything, can be gathered of the histories of their works. So 
occupied have the journals been by the political struggle through 
which they have passed, and which gives them for a few months 
peace and tranquillity, temporarily spanning the months yet rest- 
ing between now and the opening of the Exhibition with a bridge 
of concessions to lull into repose the excited brains of Paris — so 
occupied have they been, that nothing of account concerning the 
scattered artists and their works has been noticed. 

Gerome is engaged upon a work representing King Louis XIV. 
receiving one of his celebrated poets, an old man, occupying the 
foreground, and preparing to ascend the stairs, upon which quan- 
tities of palm leaves and laurel. branches have been thickly strewn. 
At the top of the flight of steps stands the grand roi, surrounded 
by his courtiers, who extend in line and descend the stair on the 
right hand of the door, standing in many attitudes, of attention, 
admiration, etc., watching the weary steps of the old poet, who, 
j feeling that his age causes him to progress slowly, intends to ex- 
cuse himself to the attending king by stating that his years have 
not added lightness to his feet, to which the king replies " that 
he who is burdened with the weight of hard-earned laurels may 
choose his own time and steps." You see this work, like all of 
Gerome's, contains a woof of solid material upon which he weaves 
his beauties of artistic value. 

Bonnat, too, is at work upon the subjects from which he will 
choose his pictures for the Exhibition and Salon. He has many 
splendid portraits on easel, and all show those same qualities that 
confirm us in our opinion that his " Thiers" of the last Salon is 
one of the finest portraits painted by any one, in any country, at 
any age. We should not be surprised to see M. Bonnat elected tp 
the supreme honor of Member of the Institute for that sole quality 
of portraiture — and painting. 

F. A. Bridgman is engaged upon a remarkable work represent- 
ing Nimrod in the arena amusing himself shooting lions before the 
ladies and gentlemen of his court. From year to year Mr. Bridg- 
man shows increased power of handling, vigor of -drawing, and 
gradually he is refining his hitherto too opulent palette, toning 
down his color into that series of gray tones that will make his 
works rise in value as gems of art ; enlarging his forms and puri- 
fying his lines, and constantly studying the minutiae of that period 
of Egyptian history which will make his works in future years a 
useful library for those who love the study of the Pyramid kings. 
A prominent French critic said in his journal, in connection with 
the Salon of 1877, that " Mr. Bridgman exhibited a work [' Burial 
of a Mummy '] that his master Gerome might have signed, for he 
had often placed his name to works not better studied nor more 



successful than this signed by his pupil." In that, we say, the 
critic only did- the work justice. 

Mr. Blashfield also is a devoted student and lover of history, 
though of another period. While Mr. Bridgman passes behind 
the vails lowered — as in theatres they drop the curtain between 
each act — between thousands of centuries, and holds communion 
with the workers in almost prehistoric times, Mr. Blashfield enjoys 
the " rise and fall off of the Roman empire," and now is engaged 
on a large work, "The Emperor Commodus returning from the 
Gladiatorial Arena." This Roman emperor was a great admirer 
of the Greek god Hercules, and delighted in dressing himself after 
the manner of that personage, with skin of lion over his shoulder, 
by his side an enormous club, and with glave, shield, gives, de- 
lighted to enter the arena (ancient Roman for prize ring), and to 
contest the laurels with the best man among the gladiators (Latin 
for prize-fighter, with this difference, they fought with short, keen, 
double-cutting swords, and the death of the vanquished was al- 
ways at the option of the audience, and the manly art of "fives " 
was unknown). In those days, too, young ladies took lessons in 
the art of self-defense, and fought like furies with shield and sword 
in the parlor when not in the fencing school. We sometimes ask 
ourselves if the weapons they employed were really sharp, solid 
and keen cutting, and we have arrived at the ungallant conclusion 
that it was a sham, and not near so sharp as some — we wish that 
word particularly received in its restrictive sense — some women's 
tongues, which an immortal poet of old said are sometimes double 
edged and produce cruel wounds ; and with that weapon, we have 
heard it said, ladies are very skillful. In illustration of this phase 
of ancient Roman life, Mr. Blashfield has also several pictures 
representing the fair sex developing the biceps in that healthful 
manner. But we are sorry to have to disapprove of such pictures. 
They may be as well and gracefully drawn as Bouguereau would 
draw them ; painted with the power of Bonnat wedded to the style 
and sentiment of Alma-Tadema ; yet we would disapprove upon 
the ground that a Roman miss practicing the " manly art," even 
in the glamour of ancient days, is scarcely more worthy of an 
artist's brush and attention — always excepting the costume — 
than would be a New York miss of Fifth Avenue^ increasing the 
solidity of her'flesh and size of muscles in the digital art. Both, 
we think, would be more worthy of a weekly paper illustrative of 
the lower morals of society. We beg Mr. Blashfield to think and 
receive these words as they are meant, as we should be sorry in- 
deed to see him waste his really good talent and fine knowledge 
of history upon such unworthy and trivial subjects as does that 
worst of celebrated bad painters — Coomans ; following rather 
the example set by such masters as Alma-Tadema and Gerome. 

In this place we may insert two or three words concerning a 
subject which causes some merriment here among those acquainted 
with the facts. It has been reported that a jury upon the recep- 
tion of pictures refused to admit in the Brooklyn Art Association 
Exhibition a picture painted by Bridgman, upon the ground that 
it was indecent. We have always considered the duties of a jury, 
confined to the judgment of the qualities of the works presented 
for admission, whether they be well drawn, composed and painted, 
and, if the works answered to all these, there end the functions 
of the jury, and that is our firm belief still. From the day you 
weed out your senseless dogmas about the nude figure, that day 
may be considered the starting point of a solid, healthy American 
school of art. We might attack their judgment upon purely legal 
grounds — that of the right of the jury to refuse a work combining 
qualities and excellences superior to others except those of some 
other foreign artists, from a public exhibition. We are familiar 
with the picture. We do not say' that all the gentlemen compos- 
ing that remarkable body are equally finely strung, nor have their 
judgment so erroneously biased ; but who gave these gentlemen 
the power to rob the public and the artist upon such grounds ? 
Who appointed them guardians of others' consciences ? Why, we 
are positive that not one of those gentlemen could be blind to the 
beauties of the naked limbs of— a tree ; and to a man they con- 
fess to sensations of delight in standing for hours in pensive medi- 
tation upon the broad, open bosom of — the ocean. Have they 
not always clamored for the " naked truth ?" and sworn to stand 
by her, shoulder to shoulder, like a phalanx of ancient Rome, and 
stand or fall in her defense ? Why, is it not to them we owe the 
celebrated cry, " United we stand ; divided we fall ?" But when 
the " naked truth " — no, not naked, but draped in the soft-tinted 
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THE DEVIL'S UMBRELLA, NEAR FRANKFORT, KY. — D. J. Steeple. 



floating gossamer stuffs of the dancing-girls of Egypt — presents 
herself, these gentlemen lose their hearts — no, courage — and at 
the first sound of the plaintive song to the rude tam-tam and 
double flute, their hearts go thumping away under their waist- 
coats, at the same time their lips give forth the lying words, " In- 
decent ; you can't come in ! " 

Now, gentlemen, there may be a question raised as to what 
constitutes "indecency" in art, and why a few should resolve 
themselves into a committee to decide a question wherein famous 
writers have failed. Remember Gerome's " L'Almee ;" how you 
all cried " Indecent ! Shameful ! Shocking ! " But one or two 
better-balanced heads, and a few serious articles, caused an igno- 
minious rout. What interest have you in the past ? Lies it in its 
sands ? its mounds ? its pyramids ? or does it quicken, when be- 
holding these solemn evidences of centuries, into warmer life, and 



a feeling of fellowship for those distant workers who peopled those 
sands, built those mounds — those pyramids, well up into your 
hearts, perhaps causing tears to flow as you measure our moments 
by the side of those past centuries, and find that we are so small 
— so very little ? Perhaps those feelings grow into desire to know 
of the life and habits of those sleepers in pictured tombs ; at least 
eight out of every ten persons — the great majority — find this 
feeling grown into such interest that it is history. Have the mi- 
croscopic minority the right to consider themselves the judges for 
all, to judge the sentiments of works of art issued by artists who 
confine their lives to studying and producing food for the great 
majority who desire to know, but have not the time to study ? 
Have these few the right to say to history, " You are indecent ! " ? 
Why, if their judgment be right, nearly all the master-works of 
art are immoral ! And God himself committed a questionable (in 
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the minds of the Brooklyn jury) act in creating Adam and Eve 
naked. That their Creator considered them " most beautiful" in 
that state, the Bible affirms ; and when Adam and Eve considered 
it " indecent" to remain longer in that state, and fashioned them- 
selves rude garments, that was the " original sin " (it is an error 
of translation that states it was by eating an apple) ; that was the 
cause of God's curse, and the coming of shame, misery and want 
into this beautiful world, and our subsequent everlasting vaga- 
bondage outside the gates of Eden. No, no, gentlemen, you must 
not contradict it ! We shall not listen ; we know your arguments 
beforehand. They are old fogyish, and are so many huge heaps 
of rubbish impeding our steps upon the road to genuine art. Fid- 
dlesticks, gentlemen, for your "indecent" scruples — there ! 

On the last day of the old year died an artist well known for 
his peculiarities as painter, and later for his connection with the 



Commune of Paris, during the reign of which he directed the pull- 
ing down of the Column Vendome. Gustave Courbet was born 
at Ornans (Doubs) the 10th of June, 18 19. He made his studies 
in the seminary, and terminated them at the College of Besancon. 
He took a few lessons in painting from Hesse and from Steuben, 
whom he quitted soon to study nature in the way he compre- 
hended it. His first pictures were greeted with almost universal 
reprobation. The public, which holds neither to the age of an 
artist nor his future, strove to see who could throw the heaviest 
stones. Among the appreciations of his contemporaries we find 
these — first, that of M. Veuillot, upon the only admission to the 
Salon accorded to Courbet : "The exposition of new works of 
painting and sculpture was called some time back the ' Salon,' a 
word indicating choice. It was then an honor to be admitted to 
the Salon ; it was a certificate of study and aptitude, the equiva- 
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lent of the diploma of Bachelor of Arts. The small number of 
works permitted them all to be well studied. There were schools, 
efforts, struggles, judges. Conqueror at the Salon, the artist was 
consecrated. He revealed himself by his doctrine : he found con- 
tradicters and disciples. By democratic progress the Salon has 
become the street, the market, a fair — anything one may wish (it 
must be remembered this was thirty years ago) except a school 
or even a decent place. The artists employ all means to make 
themselves noticed. One of those most used is to appear in very 
negligent dress ; one of the most effective is to cause themselves 
to be refused. The public suppose very willingly, originality and 
strokes of boldness in the artist who succeeds in causing himself 
to be refused entrance to the Salon. M. Courbet knew well how 
to choose his opportunity. Profiting by the good wind of 1848, 
he was one of the first 
to promenade the Salon 
dressed in a blouse and 
pipe in mouth, and he es- 
tablished by the stroke 
his reputation, which he 
has sustained since, at 
times by other uncivil 
audacities, at times by 
as astonishing displays 
of elegance." 

Somebody more re- 
cently managed to have 
the doors of the Salon 
closed to him, and be- 
hold this some one as 
celebrated almost as M. 
Courbet. 

M. Champfleury, dis- 
ciple of realism, an inno- 
cent personage enough 
otherwise, naively ex- 
posed his theories of art. 
" The artist," said he, 
" should have a loaded 
pistol in his atelier, and 
from time to time open 
the window to discharge 
it and draw attention. 
It is for that purpose 
that M. Courbet one day 
exhibits a group of drun- 
ken country priests — 
another day, a group of 
' Courtisanes entre deux 
Airs.' You may remem- 
ber with what howlings 
were escorted the ' En- 
terrement a Ornans,' 
and ' Les Casseurs de 
Pierres,' ' Les Demoi- 
selles des Bords de la 
Seine,' 'Les Baigneuses/ 
and others." 

Proudhon, who was 
his best friend, his defender, has well remarked this failing in his 
beautiful work called " Du Principe de l'Art et de sa Destination 
Sociale," and from which we extract the following almost pro- 
phetic lines : " Endowed with a vigorous and comprehensive in- 
telligence, he possesses wit equal to any man of the world. In 
spite of that he is only painter : he can not write nor speak ; his 
classical studies have left but meagre traces in him. Built like 
an Hercules, the pen weighs in his hand as does- a bar of iron in 
that of a child. Although he speaks much, his thoughts are de- 
tached and scattered. He has intuitions ; but they are isolated, 
more or less true, sometimes happy, and often sophistical. He 
appears incapable to connect or construct his thoughts : in that 
he is still the artist. In his thoughtless generalizations he be- 
lieves everything is changing, in morals as in art ; that justice, 
right, social principles are as arbitrary as those of painting, and 
that he, free to paint that he wishes, is equally so to follow the 
custom — to free himself from the institutions, in which he shows 
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himself as little in advance as the last of the artists. This simply 
proves that with him, as with the commonest of his confreres, 
idealism predominates over the high social faculties, and that vir- 
tue with him is feeble. He makes himself the apologist of pride : 
in that, too, he shows himself altogether artist ; but artist of a 
second order ; for if he had superior sensibility, he would feel 
aesthetically that modesty has its price ; that if sometimes she is 
an hypocrite, she is not such always. Modesty is one of the 
most delicate things that may be given men of which to taste : 
he in whom sophism has stifled the sentiment is no longer a man 
— he is a brute." 

Finally, the work left by Courbet, although of the first order, 
is far from being complete. His best bits of painting may be 
found above all in his natures mortes, shady woods, mossy rocks, 

etc. ; a fawn slaking its 
thirst at a spring ; the 
sea, space, the heavens 
— these are the princi- 
pal points which shine 
on his canvases. With 
human nature he be- 
comes unquiet, heavy, 
incorrect, from not hav- 
ing comprehended man 
or woman, as did those 
grand masters, Veron- 
ese, etc. Such as he is, 
he rests one of the most 
significant representants 
of the modern school. 

Truly the year 1877 
ended badly for the art- 
ists who for so long have 
stood before our eyes 
and compelled our ad- 
miration. 

Another great land- 
scape painter has found 
..rest under the sod and 
waving grasses he loved 
so well to paint. Emile 
Lambinet, a name cer- 
tainly well known in 
America — much more 
so than that of Courbet 
— died recently at that 
lovely spot, Bougival on 
the Seine. He was, say 
the journals, one of the 
most distinguished of 
the landscape painters. 
He was a pupil of Drol- 
ling and Horace Vernet, 
whom he accompanied 
into Algeria. Lambinet, 
after an excursion into 
Holland, gave himself 
exclusively to landscape 
painting, becoming one 
of the most esteemed in this line. He received, in 1867, the Cross 
of the, Legion of Honor. How different from Courbet, whose fool- 
ish pride caused him to refuse the medal offered by his country, 
and to open an opposition exhibition en face the Exhibition of 
1855, for the works judged unworthy of admittance to it — among 
which were his own, of course. — Outremer. 



ADVERSITY. 

In this number we continue our exposition of modern sculpture 
with an engraving from a bust by Mr. J. D. Crittenden, entitled 
"Adversity." As our illustrations heretofore have been of sub- 
jects drawn from every-day life, and illustrating three different 
methods of treatment, we have this time selected a specimen of, 
the purely ideal. It is difficult to criticise a work of this kind — 
unless it be glaringly bad — since excellence in execution is to be 



